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OBSERVATIONS. 
MOFFAT, 


AND ITS 


MINERAL WATERS. 


Tun village of Moffat is ebase on a riſing ground, at the Mofat. 

head of à plain or valley, extending more than twenty miles 

along the banks of the Annan: it is encompaſſed on the eaſt, 

north, and weſt, by hills of different heights. The principal, 

and indeed the only ſtreet is very ſpacious: there are two inns, 4 

and ſome very good lodging houſes, which are let to invalids 1 
Who reſort to this place during the ſummer, The church is a | 
| handſome building ſurrounded by trees, which produce a good 

effect. Indeed, the view of this village is by no means unpic- 

tureſque. The annexed view is taken from the Dumfries road, 

at the diſtance of about a mile from Moffat. The number of 

inhabitants is ſomething more than a thouſand. Lord Hopeton 

has a houſe here, in which he occaſionally reſides. 


Mopar has been long celebrated for its mineral waters, and 
on this account, numbers of invalids from Edinburgh, Glaſgow, 
gy | Dumfries, 


Climate. 


Sulphurated 
Water. 


% MOFFAT-WATERS. 


Dumfries, and various parts of Scotland, reſort to it every year; 


and though in winter a reſidence here would be very dull and 


areary, in ſummer the village is all life and buſtle. The two inns 
accommodate a conſiderable number, and there are ſeveral private 


lodging houſes in which families can be accommodated. 


TE climate of Moffat is ſaid to be remarkably healthy, and 
the air ſo extremely pure, as to occaſion ſneezing and other 


marks of ſuperoxygenation in perſons not accuſtomed to it, par- 
ticularly if they have lived for ſome time in a large town or 
confined ſituation: its effects are particularly exhilarating and 
bracing, as I have myſelf experienced; and though the ſhowers 
of rain are frequent and ſometimes heavy, as might be expeCted 
in a mountainous country, yet a moiſt or foggy atmoſphere is 
ſeldom ſeen. Every opening of the clouds diſcovers a ſky of a 
beautiful azure, which, in a clear day, aſſumes a diſtinctneſs and 
brightneſs that might vie with an Italian ſky. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, with exerciſe, contribute perhaps as much as the waters 
to reſtore the exhauſted and debilitated conſtitution. | 


TE mineral waters are of two kinds, ſulphureous and chaly- 


beate; the firft has long been diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 


Moffat Well, and is ſituated about a mile and half from the vil- 
lage. A good carriage road has been made to it, and there is a 
room and ſtables for the accommodation of the company while 


drinking the water. 


THE 


MOFFAT WATERS. 


Tux ſpring oozes out of a rock, at the diſtance of two or three 
yards only from a little rivulet: a few yards aboye it is a bog, 
from whence it probably derives its ſulphureous impregnation. 
The well 18 covered over with a ſtone building, incloſing a pump: 
on one of the ſtones of this building is the following inſcrip- 
tion : | 

Xque pauperibus prodeſt 
15 Locupletibus æque. | 
And on a ſtone about three yards diſtant from the building, the 
following: | 
Infirmo capiti fluit utilis, 
utilis alvo. 


THE water has a ſtrong ſmell reſembling bilge water, or the 
ſcourings- of a foul gun, like the ſulphureous waters of Harro- 
gate, though not quite ſo ſtrong. It has a flight faline taſte, 
and ſparkles conſiderably when firſt taken from the ſpring, par- 
ticularly when poured: out of one glaſs into another. The ſides 
of the well are lined with a whitiſh cruſt, and when the water 
has been ſuffered to ſtand: for ſome days without pumping, it 
becomes covered with a white film; both theſe, when dried, 
burn with a blueiſh flame and ſuffocating ſmell, which indicate 
their being ſulphur. | 


ON the ninth of October, when the temperature of the air 


was 54, and that of the adjoining brook 480, the temperature of 


the ſpaw was 50“. 
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on” SULPHUREOUS' WATER, 


Tux next day, when the temperature of "I air was 60*, that 
of the ſpaw was 49". 


Tas following experimeuts were made on the water taken 
from this well, with the view of aſcertaining the nature of its 
contents. 

1. Characters written on paper with acetite of lead, were 
rendered viſible on being immerſed in the water. The 
colour was at firſt brown, and on remaining longer, quite 
black. 

2. A ſolution of acetite of lead in diſtilled water, dropped into 
the water, cauſed a copious brown precipitate. 
4-2, Tincture of galls produced no change... 

4. Lime - water produced a very ſlight turbidneſs. 

5. Tincture of turnſole produced ſcarcely any ſenſible redneſs, 

6. Acid of ſugar produced no change. 

7. Muriat of barytes produced no effect. 

8. Nitrat of filver cauſed a white cloudy appearance, * a 

/ -copious precipitate. 
g. When the water had been boiled for a few minutes, it was 
not changed by any of theſe precipitants, except the nitrat 


of filver. 


FROM the firſt and ſecond of theſe experiments, it appears 
that the water is impregnated with ſulphurated hydrogen gas; 
the third ſhows that it contains no iron; the fourth and fifth 
indicate but a ſmall quantity of carbonic acid. From the ſixth, 

6 it 


SULPHUREOUS WATER, 


it appears to contain no lime, and from the ſeventh no ſulphuric 
acid. The eighth, however, diſcovers the muriatic acid, which 
we ſhall afterwards find is combined with ſoda. 


10. By means of the pneumatic apparatus, which I deſcribed in 
a treatiſe, I publiſhed ſome years ſince, on the Creſcent 
water at Harrogate, nineteen cubic inches of permanently 
elaſtic fluid were procured from a wine gallon of the Mof- 
fat water, of which four were azotic gas, five. carbonic acid ; 
gas, and ten ſulphurated hydrogen gas. 

11. A wine gallon of this water was evaporated very ſlowly 
to dryneſs, and 36 grains of muriat of ſoda (common ſalt) 
were obtained, fome of the ern of which were very 
diſtinct. 


Hzxcx it may be concluded, that'a wine gallon of the ſul⸗ 
phureous water at Maffat contains, 
Of muriat of ſodaa < = - 
Sulphurated hydrogen gas - 
U „ = tnll4 ' Cubic. 


. (inches. 
Carbonic acid gas 5 


36 grains. 
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Tuls water will not keep, for though cloſely corked up in 
bottles, in the courſe of two or three days it is found to have 
loſt the Whole of its ſulphureous ſmell ; it ſhould therefore: be 
uſcd as ſoon after it is taken from the well as poſſible, 
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Tux next water which I examined, was the Hartfell ſpaw, 


which ſprings from the baſe of a high“ mountain of that name, 


and is nearly five miles diſtant from Moffat. It is found at the 
bottom of a deep and narrow ravine, or linn, the ſides of which 


are entirely laid bare to the very top, and form a very intereſt- 


ing object to the mineralogiſt, as all the different ſtrata can be 
diſtinctly ſeen. Theſe ſtrata dip towards the bottom of the 
mountain, and are inclined to'the horizon in an angle of about 


fifteen degrees. 


Tux loweſt ſtratum is a black ſoft rock, which eaſily crumbles 
to pieces, and conſiſts of clay, with great quantities of ſulphuret 
of iron, and ſulphuret of alumin; immediately above this ſtra- 
tum, which is ſeveral feet in thickneſs, lies another, conſiſting 
chiefly of argilaceous ironſtone; above this, is another ſtratum 
of blackiſh" ſhale, reſembling the loweſt; and above this, another 
of argilaceous ironſtone of a fine deep red. The aſcent up this 


_ ravine 48 very difficult; a fmall brook tumbles down it, forming 


ſome pretty caſcades ; and very:near the foot of the linn is the 
mineral water, which ſeems to -originate from water filtering 
through and diſſolving the ſulphats of iron and alumin of the 


rock, and in conſequence of this, it is, contrary to moſt mineral 


waters, ſtrongelt after rains. The whole brook depoſits an 
ochre, or oxid of iron, which colours the rocky channel to a con- 


fiderable diſtance. Among the rocks above the ſpring, I found 


The ſummit of Hartfell, according to the meaſurement of Dr. Walker, is 


© 3,000 feet above the village of Moffat, or 3, 300 feet above the level of the ſea, 


ſome 


DISCOVERPR. 


ſome beautiful ſpecimens of alumen plumoſum, and a few green 
— of Og of iron. 


In and Chiſtous DIO the ſulphurets are decompoſed by the 
aQion of the air, and the contact of water; the ſulphur is con- 
verted into ſulphuric acid, which, combining with the iron and 
alumine, form the ſulphats; theſe being ſoluble in water, are 
* waſhed away, filter among the crevices, and iſſue in the form of a 
ſpring, which is covered with a ſmall building. 


So ux ſhafts have been opened in this glen, probably with the 
hopes of finding lead or copper ;- about a quarter of a mile below 
the well, a ſhaft of conſiderable extent has been opened, in which 
are appearances of copper, though I have not heard that any 
conſiderable quantity of metal was found. It is, however, very 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, from the appearances of thoſe. _ that 
they are rich in metallic veins. 


Tux latter part of the road from Moffat to the Hartfell Spaw 
is very bad, and almoſt impaſſable even for a foot paſſenger. 


Tais well was diſcovered in the year 1748, by John William- 
ſon, an eccentric but benevolent character. He believed in the 
Pythagorean doctrine of the ametemp/ychoſis, or tranſmigration of 
the ſoul into the bodies of different animals; on this account he 


never taſted animal food for the laſt forty years of his life; nor 
would he ſuffer the ſmalleſt inſect to * killed if he could pre- 


Year it. * 
B HE 


Diſcovered 
by John 


Williamſon. 
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106 JOHN” WILLIAMSON. 


Hz was buried in the old church-yard of Moffat, and by 
particular requeſt, at as great a diſtance as poſſible from any other 
grave. A monument, in the form of an obeliſk, was placed over 1 
his grave, by his friend and patron Sir George Maxwell ; from 
the different fides of which I copied the following inſcriptions : 


On the Weſt Side. 
Sacred #0; 
To-the Memory NS ; 
of 
Joun WILLIAMsoN, 
who died 
M. DCC. LXIX. 


Eaft Side. 4 
Protector 
of 
All the Animal 


Creation. 


North Side. 


The Diſcoverer 
| of 
Hartfell Spaw. 
M. DCC. XLVIII. | 
3 South 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE HART FELL, WATER. 


South Side, 


OO —— — 


His Life 
relieving 
The Diſtreſſed. 
Erected by his friends. M. DCC. LXXV. 


THE water 1s perfectly clear when taken from the well, but 


gradually depoſits, even though ſealed up, a little oxid of iron, 


in the form of a ſine impalpable ſediment. It has a ſtrong 
aſtringent taſte like ink. 


THe following is the reſult of the experiments which I made 
with it. 


1. Tincture of galls . into it, produced a colour nearly 


as black as ink, and this colour was as deep when the ex- | 


periment was made after the water' had been boiled, as it 
was before, which ſhows that the iron is not ſuſpended by 
the carbonic, but by a fixed acid. - 
. Muriat of barytes produced a white cloud, and a copious 
ſediment. 
3. 1 of ſugar produced no change. 
4. Acetite of lead produced a flight turbidneſs, with a white 
precipitate. 
5. Tincture of turnſole was rendered a little red. 
6. Lime water produced a {light turbidneſs, with ſome precipi- 
tate of alumin. 
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7. By means of the machine, only five cubic inches of gas were 
expelled from a wine gallon of the water, which was 
chiefly azotic gas. 1 

8. A wine gallon of the Hartfell water was made to boil gently: 

it ſoon became turbid, and depoſited a brown powder, after 
which it was perfectly clear. The powder was collected 
by filtration, and found to weigh fifteen grains; it was of 
a yellowiſh colour, but changed to a beautiful red on ex- 


poſure to a conſiderable heat. It was found to be oxid of 
iron. 


Tux clear liquor was evaporated very gently to dryneſs, and 
the ſaline matter procured in this manner weighed 96 grains. 


Tuls was found to conſiſt of ſulphat of iron (ſal martis,) and 
ſulphat of alumin (alum.) In order to diſcover the reſpective 
quantities of each of theſe ſalts, the whole was diſſolved in water, 
and the iron precipitated by tincture of galls. When this was 
ſeparated, a ſolution of ſalt of tartar (carbonate of pot-aſh) was 
added, which precipitated the alumin in a carbonated ſtate, and 
from the quantity of carbonat of alumin, it was eaſy to calculate 
the ſulphat of alumin, which I found to be twelve grains ; the 


quantity of ſulphat of iron muſt therefore be 84 grains. 


Tuls water taſtes much ſtronger after it has ftood for two or 
three days, even in an open veſſel, though it is in fact weaker, 


becauſe it has loſt part of its iron by ſtanding. The ſulphuric 
5 5 1% 


THE MOFFAT WATERS. 


acid loſing part of its iron, its taſte becomes more ſenſible, and | 


the water approaches nearer to a ſolution of fal martis. 


From the preceding experiments, it appears that a wine gal- 
lon of the Hartfell water contains, | | 
Of ſulphat of iron — 84 grains. 
Sulphat of aluminn + 12 ditto. 
| Azotic gas = - - - - ; cubic inches. 
Together with 15 grains of oxid of iron, with which the ſul- 
phuric acid ſeems to be ſuperſaturated, and which it gradually 


depoſits on expoſure to the air, and almoſt immediately when. 


boiled, | 


As the principal mineralizers of this water are the ſulphats of 
won and alumin, it is evident that, if well corked, it will keep 
for months, and perhaps years, unimpaired in its qualities; hence 
it may be carried to a diſtance better than moſt mineral waters, 
and its good effects need not be confined to Scotland, or even to 
Britain. When Dr. Joh NsroNE had the care of it, he ſent it to 


many towns in England, and to the Weſt Indies; but it is now 


in hands that render it of little benefit to the public. As it 
keeps ſo well it is not neceſſary to drink it on the ſpot, which 


would be very inconvenient, but it may. be procured in Moffat 


in a freſh ſtate. It very much reſembles the water of the Hor ley 


Green Spaw near Halifax, of which I.publiſhed an analyſis in 


1790, only the Horley Green water is conſiderably ſtronger. 
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New Chaly- 
beate. 


PROPERTIES OF THE 


WIL x rambling about Moffat I obſerved a ſpring near the far- 


ther Annan bridge, at the end of the town, beyond the manſe, on 
the Dumfries road, which appeared to be a chalybeate. On taſting 
it, I found it ſtrongly reſembled the chalybeates at High Har- 


rogate ; I therefore made ſome experiments with it, of which the 


following are the reſults : 
1. Tincture of galls produced a beautiful purple colour, but 
not after the water had been boiled. 
2. Lime water produced a flight cloud. 
3. Muriat of barytes cauſed no change. 


4. Acid of ſugar produced no effect. 48 40 5 


5. Tincture of turnſole cauſed a flight redneſs, 
6. Acetite of lead produced no effect. 


Tusk experiments convinced me of its reſemblance” to the 
Harrogate chalybeates, in which the iron is ſuſpended by car- 
bonic acid, as is evidently the caſe here. 


I NEXT expelled the gas by means of the machine, which 


amounted to 17 cubic inches, of which 1 3 were carbonic acid 
gas, and 3 azotic gas. 


A WINE gallon of the water was next made to boil gently 
for a quarter of an hour, during which time it depoſited a quan- 
tity of yellow ſediment, which, being collected by filtration, 
weighed two grains, and was evidently oxid of iron. The clear 


liquor 


"MOFFAT WATERS: © 


liquor which remained after filtration, was not affected by any 
of the above teſts. e 
HxNcE a wine gallon of this water contains, 
Of oxid of iron - - - - 2 grains 
Carbonic acid oas = = 13 cubic inches. 
Azotic gas - z ditto. 


Txt quantities of iron and carbonic acid, which are the 


only ſubſtances of any conſequence, are very nearly equal to thoſe 
in the chalybeates of Harrogate. From this circumſtance it 
cannot be doubted, that if this well were properly incloſed, which 
EF was promiſed ſhould be done, it would be a valuable addition 
to Moffat. It would agree with many conſtitutions in which 
the Hartfell water is improper, on account of its too great. 
aſtringency and tonie power; and its vicinity to Moffat is a great 


advantage, as it can be drank on the ſpot by thoſe who reſort to 


this watering place. 


Havins finiſhed what obſervations I had to make on the 
chemical properties of the mineral waters in the neighbourhood 


of Moffat, I ſhall beg leave to lay before my readers an account 


of their medicinal virtues, . which was communicated to be by 
Dr. JouNsSTONE, a judicious practitioner, who has reſided at 
Moffat more than thirty years, and who is conſequently well 
qualified to give information on- this head. 
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Medicinal 
Properties of 
the Moffat 
Waters. 


= Þ ROPERTIES' OF. THE 


„Tun water, which has been uſed as a medicine for the 


greateſt length of time, is what is generally called the Moffat 


well, or , ſulffur water, which has been a place of reſort for in- 
valids for more than 150 years, and will continue to be fo, not 
only from its medicinal. powers, but alſo from the very dry, 
healthy, and romantic ſituation of Moffat. We have different 
traditions reſpecting its - diſcovery, which are of little conſe- 
quence, but I have reaſon to believe that it was firſt ordered to 
be cleared out by a lady of the name of WRHITRETORD, who mar- 
ried a gentleman in this neighbourhood, and who had been cured 
of ſome complaint by this water after having ineffectually tried 
others. The firſt notice of it in print that I know of, Was by 
Marruzw Mac Kare of Edinburgh, who gave a chemical and 
medicinal account of it in 1659, and mentions. its having been 
diſcovered ſome years before. Mr. MILLI Ax, a furgeon here 


about fifty years ago, gave an acceynt of it, which may be ſeen 


in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays. 


< ITs effects have been long noticed in ſcrophulous, and 
herpetic or ſcorbutic caſes. In fcrophula, its good effects are 
very obſervable, either When the glands or the bones are af- 
fected. If uſed in an early ſtage, before humour is formed in 


the glands, it moſt commonly diſeuſſes the ſwelling; and if the 


humour be formed, it promotes ſuppuration; ſo that taken in 
the ſtage in which the conſtitution is not much affected, it ſel- 
dom fails to make a cure. When the bones are affected the 


cure is more obſtinate, though its eftect in promoting the exfo- 


liation of carious bones ſeems confiderable. I have ſeen ſome 


6 inſtances 
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inſtances of whole bones being caſt off piece by piece. We have 
had many inſtances of white ſwellings of the knee being cured, if 
taken before the bones were much corroded or enlarged, and even 
afterwards, attended with great exfoliations. I ſaw one inſtance 
lately in this neighbourhood, where a number of pieces of bone 
were caſt off, and though the joint remains ſtiff, the man is 
able to follow a laborious employment. 


IN moſt kinds of what is generally called ſeurvy, whether 
in the form of herpetic eruptions, or cutaneous ulcers, or perio- 
dical eryſipelatous eruptions, pimples in the face, or imflam- 
mations of the eyes, the ſalutary effects of this water have 

long been experienced. Since the time of its diſcovery i it has been 
ſo noted for the cure of theſe diſcaſes, as to deter others, labour- 
ing under other complaints in which it might have been equally 

| beneficial, from viſiting Moffat, becauſe they dreaded the ſtigma 
generally affixed to perſons reſorting to this place. But this 
prejudice has long been got the better of, and theſe kind of 
patients now make only a ſmall portion of our viſitants. 


< IT has been ſucceſsfully uſed in rheumatic caſes, even where 
the limbs are ſtiffened and contracted. I have ſeen ſeveral in- 
ſtances of gentlemen from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, with liver 
complaints, who have attributed their cure to the uſe of it: it 
acts very powerfully as a diuretic, by which quality it clears the 
reters, forces off gravel, and even ſubſtances of conſiderable ſize 


ig the bladder. I have ſome in my poſſeſſion nearly the ſize 
6 of 
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of a field bean, which were forced down the urethra, It is not 
long fince its uſe in bilious complaints began to be known. Theſe 
complaints are ſometimes conſtitational, but are moſt commonly 
the refult of intemperance, or a ſedentary life: the common 
fymptoms are colics, vomitings, want of appetite, indigeſtion, 
coſtiveneſs, flatulency, and Heart-burn. When properly admi- 
niſtered, this water not only alleviates but frequently removes 
theſe ſymptoms. It is equally efficacious where there is a defi- 
ciency in any of the natural fecretions, and in ſome cafes where 
the conſtitution is greatly reduced, either from an original fault 
or lingering illneſs. We muſt, however, except conſumptive 
cotnplaints, in which the ſymptoms ſeem generally to be aggra- 
vated during a refidence here. 


«© TEE water is ſo gentle in its operation, that the moſt delicate 
may uſe it with great ſafety and benefit. 


« I EAR I ſhall ſcarcely be credited, when I affert as a fact, 
that a man drank in one morning fixteen Scots pints of it, with- 
out any other inconvenience than a little giddineſs. I have 
known perſons for months together drink from five to eight 
bottles of it every morning: indeed it is very common among the 


N f * ® 
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1 | Tower claſs to drink from three to fix bottles, and I do not recol- 
z Boe... lect that any have materially ſuffered by it. The quantity uſually 
1 Fo preſcribed, is from one to three bottles drank in the morning at 
[1 | the well. 
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MOFFAT MASSES 


_ © BgsSIDES the banefit FN from drinking, the bath has its 


ſhare of merit. In many caſes I have ſeen the warm bath highly 


uſeful; the mineral ſeems to be abſorbed, it being a fact well 


known, that not. only the clothes, but the breath of thoſe who | 
bathe, have the ſulphureous odour of the water. It ſhould be 


uſed as a warm bath in all caſes where there are ulcers or erup- 
tions of any kind; whether ſcrophulous or ſcorbutic; and iu caſes 


of chronic rheumatiſm and paralyſis. Every houſe has conve- 


niencies for bathing on very reafonable terms. 


„TER Hartfell water is a very powerful chalybeate, and requires 
particular attention, as well as judgment in taking it up: it often 
happens, that for many months together it cannot be got in per- 
fection, being only good after rain, and beſt of all when heavy 


rains have fucceeded dry weather. Owing to theſe and other 


particular circumſtances, this water has never obtained that cele- 


brity to which it is juſtly entitled. Immediately after it was 
diſcovered, Dr. Horxs8BURGH made ſome experiments with it, 
and publiſhed a few caſes in which it had been uſed with ſucceſs. 


His paper is inſerted in the firſt volume of the Edinburgh Eſſays x 


and Obſervations, Wee and Literary. 


As it is a very powerful tonic, we ſhould expect that it would 5 


be uſeful in diſeaſes of weakneſs. I have likewiſe known many 
inſtances of its particular good effects in coughs. proceeding from 


phlegm, ſpitting of blood, and ſweatings: in ſtomach. complaints, 
attended with head-achs, giddineſs, heart-burn, vomiting, indi- 
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4 20 MOFFAT WATERS. 


geſtion, flatulency, and habitual coſtivenefs; in gouty complaints: 
affecting the ſtomach and bowels; in obſtructions and diſeaſes: 
peculiar to the female ſex. It has Iikewiſe been uſed externally 


with great advantage in tetterous eruptions, and old obſtinate 
ulcers. 


« As the water is very powerful it is generally drank in ſmall 
quantities, ſeldom exceeding an Engliſh pint a-day, though in 
fome caſes. I have preſcribed twice that quantity. A few years: 
ago a gentleman from England, afflicted with very bad ſtomach 
complaints, after trying a variety of mineral waters without ad- 
vantage, came to make trial of the Hartfell ſpaw, and. for fix 


weeks drank a Scotch pint of it daily, which completely cured 
him. As this is much more than the quantity that patients can. 
generally bear, it ſhould be obſerved, that he had been in the 
habit for years before of drinking mineral waters freely. 


« W1TH reſpect to the new chalybeate, on which you made ſome 
experiments, I can as yet ſay little; but from its nature, it muſt 
be a very valuable acquifition to Moffat, and will, I think, an- 
{wer in ſome caſes where the other waters will not.” 


THERE are many pleaſant rides about Moffat, and ſome ſcenes: 
in the neighbourhood: by no means deſtitute of beauty and ſub- 
limity, which are frequently viſited by the company; among. 

Belle Craip. theſe may be * Belle Craig, ſituated at a ſhort diſtance 
from. 
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DUMCRIEFEYP, 


from the Carliſle road, a romantic and ſequeſtered ſpot, which 
wall ſcarcely fail to repay the trouble of a viſit. 


Leaving Moffat early one fine morning, we took the Carlifle 
road, and at the diſtance of about a mile and half from the vil- 
lage, paſſed Dumcrief, the property of Dr. CRRIE of Liverpool, 
delightfully fituated and ſurrounded by extenfive plantations. 
The river Moffat runs through the midſt of the grounds, and a 
branch of it being ſeparated to turn a mill, inſulates the garden. 
Proceeding along the Carliſle road, about a mile and half beyond 
Dumcrief, we obſerved the conflux of three rivers, the Moffat, 
the Annan, and the Avon. Theſe united ſtreams take the name 
of Annan, though before their junction the Annan was the leaſt 


of the three. As we proceeded, the extenſive valley, flat, and 


even like a lake, ſurrounded by hills, with the beautiful river 


meandring through it, attracted our attention. Indeed, the moſt 


ſuperficial obſerver muſt be convinced that this valley has for- 
merly been covered with water, which having gradually worn 
down the natural dam or boundary at its lower part, has ſub- 
ſided and retired to its preſent courſe. This natural dam is 


very viſible from a ſmall bridge in the road, a little beyond the 


third mileſtone: the mound has evidently the appearance of hay- 
ing been worn away in the middle, and forms a ſcene by no 


means unpictureſque. 


ABovuT two hundred yards beyond the third mileſtone we 
left the high road, and aſcended a kind of path on the right, 
Which 
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BELLE CRAIG. 


which conducted us over a hill to the entrance of a glen ſkirted 
with wood. Through this wood we deſcended by a path not 


very diſtinct, to a little brook, which we croſſed, and proceeded 


along a road by the fide of another ſmall brook : at this place 
the glen begins to contract, and its. ſteep ſides are covered with 
wood to the very top: on walking about a hundred yards, we 
came to a ſcene highly pictureſque. On our right, a fine rugged 
rock, crowned with oaks, and whoſe face was. covered with a 
lichen of a beautiful whiteneſs, mixed with heath and ſhrubs, 
riſes perpendicular from the bottom of the glen, and threatens 
deſtruction to thoſe who venture near its baſe. The remainder 
of the contracted view towards the left, is bounded by a con- 
cave precipice, almoſt covered with wood, there being only a 
few places where the bare rock overlooks the ſhrubs and trees. 
In one place a ſmall but beautiful caſcade deſcends from the top 
of a rock on the left, to join the brook below. 


IT is the white rock on the right, that rears its venerable 
front ſo high, which is called Belle Craig, and which, I ſuppoſe, 
means bald rock, he/d craig being the provincial appellation for 
a bald rock. Some have ſuppoſed that the pictureſque beauty 
of this rock acquired it the name of Belle Craig. 


WHEN we had paſſed this beautiful and ſequeſtered ſcene, the 
glen contracted very faſt, its high perpendicular walls approach- 
ing nearer and nearer, till they were only a few feet aſunder; 
here we had another view of the caſcade which has been men- 

4 tioned, 


BELLE CRAIG. 


tioned, and which appears to conſiſt of ſeveral different parts, its 
ſtream being here and there hid from the eye by ſhrubs. . On 
going a little farther, the valley became ſo narrow, that there 
was ſcarcely room for a foot-path between the perpendicular rock 
and the brook. It ſoon afterwards widens a little, and on the left 
hand is to be ſeen a little projecting rock, from which water is 


continually dripping. This little weeping rock, which is a humble 


miniature reſemblance of that at Knareſborough in Yorkſhire, 
is by no means deſtitute of beauty, and the drops form a vivid 
and beautiful rainbow, if properly viewed when the ſun ſhines. 
We next deſcended a few rude ſteps hewn out of the rock, and 


ſoon came to the boundary, where the brook fills up the whole 


width of the glen. This is generally the ae plus ultra of the 
viſitants, it being difficult to proceed farther ; but thoſe who do 
not fear being wet, go-up the brook, which has worn a deep 
channel in the rock, down which it tumbles, forming a very fine 
cafcade. 


IT was once the intention of ſome gentlemen fond of pic- 
tureſque ſcenery, to have conducted the brook over the top of 
the rock, nearly oppoſite to the ſtone ſteps juſt mentioned, which 
would have had a very fine effect. This romantic little ſpot 
bears a great reſemblance to Hackfall, near Ripon in Yorkſhire. 


In the vicinity. of Moffat is a very fine caſcade, frequently 
Viſited by the company, called the Grey Mare's Tail. 


To 
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Grey Mare's 


Tail. 


24 CRAIGY-BURN-WOOD. 


To fee this caſcade we went nearly half a mile from Moffat, 
on the Carliſle road, and then turning to the left, aſcended a hill 

called Craigy hill, which is part of Dr. Currie's eſtate, and from 
which we had a fine view of the venerable woods of Dumcrief. 

Following the road to Selkirk, we croſſed a' ſmall impetuous 

brook, with a very rocky channel, called Craigy-burn, and ſoon 

entered a fine glen beautifully wooded. This wood, which 


conſiſts chiefly of hazel and birch, is called Craigy-burn-wood. 
In the midſt of a flat and fertile but narrow vale, the Moffat 
winds its ſerpentine courſe. The other ſide of the river was 
formerly wooded, which, no doubt, added much to the beauty | 
of the ſcenery; but the wood having been cut down, and no at- 


_ tention afterwards paid to it by the owner, this ornament of the 
country is loſt, 


WEN we had paſſed Craigy-burn-wood, we had a full view 
of the romantic glen, bounded by lofty hills, frowning like the 
ſurly centinels of the legion poſted behind them. A ride more 
romantic than this, on a fine day, can ſcarcely be imagined. 
After riding by the ſide of the Moffat about ſeven miles, we 
croſſed it, and aſcending the hill on the other fide, had a full 
view of the caſcade we were in ſearch of. Here the water pre- 
cipitating itſelf from rock to rock, daſhing, foaming, and thun- 
dering from a great height, between two ſteep hills, falls into a 
dark pool, from whence it runs with leſs impetuoſity to augment 
the waters of the Moffat, which it joins a little above the place 
where we croſſed the ſtream. The water, by its precipitous fall, 
is broken by the air, ſo as to appear as white as ſnow. 


THE 
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DUTCH SEERN 25 

Tux water which forms this caſcade runs from a lake on the Loch Skeen. 
top of the hill, about three quarters of a mile diſtant from the 
higheſt part of the fall. This lake, which is called Loch- 
Skeen, is 1, 100 yards in length, and about 400 in breadth; 
there is a little iſland where eagles bring out their young in great 
ſafety, as the water is deep, and there is no boat on the lake. 
The water of this lake abounds with very fine trout. 


Printed by Luke Hanſard, Great Turnſlile, Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 
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